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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the services provided by and the 
role and training of volunteers in adnlt literacy programs in the 
United States. Data on a national probability sample of approximately 
800 adult literacy programs that was collected by the Center for 
Statistics through its Fast Response Survey System indicated that in 
spring 1985 adult literacy instruction was provided in an estimated 
2,900 adult education programs offered through school districts, 
community colleges, and adult learning centers, as well as in an 
estimated 1,300 local adult literacy programs (LALPs), including 
volunteer groups, community-based organizations, other private 
literacy organizations, and libraries. About half of the adult 
education programs and nearly all the LALPs used volunteers. Five 
types of programs were offered: basic literacy, pre-General 
Educational Development (GED) examination, GED, oral 
English-as-a-second language (ESL), and oral and written ESL 
instruction. Approximately 729,000 persons received instruction 
during a 1-month period in 1985. Volunteers were used in the 
following capacities: one-to-one tutoring, teaching small groups, 
serving as teacher's aides, and teaching classes* Lack of people to 
volunteer was cited as the main barrier to using volunteers. 
Ninety-six percent of the programs using volunteers provided training 
for them, with 86 percent providing an average of 13 hours preservice 
training for new volunteers. In 80 percent of the programs training 
was conducted by program staff or other volunteers. Fifty-nine 
percent of the programs used Laubach Literacy Actica materials and 43 
percent used in-house materials. Forty percent of the programs 
surveyed rated their volunteers as excellent, 51 percent as good, 7 
percent as fair, and 2 percent as poor. (MN) 
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ADULT LITERACY PROGRAMS: 
SERVICES, PERSONS SERVED, AND VOLUNTEERS 



In spring 1985, adult literacy instruction was provided by an estimated 
2 900 adult education programs, which are instructional programs offered 
through school districts, community colleges, and adult learning centers. In 
addition instruction was provided by an estimated 1,300 local adult literacy 
programs (LALP's), which include volunteer groups, community -^ased organ] 
zations other private literacy organizations, and libraries. About two- 
thirds of these programs used volunteers. About half of adult education 
programs and almost all LALP's used volunteers. These estimates are some ot 
the results of a recent survey conducted by the Center for Statistics (CS) 
through its Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) . 

The survey was requested by the Adult Literacy Initiative, 3 which needed 
these data to support a number of activitiss. These include promoting aware- 
ness of the problem of adult illiteracy through a National Awareness Campaign, 
promoting the coordination of literacy resources in the public and private 
sectors and encouraging volunteerism through the Federal Employee Literacy 
Training (FELT) program and similar efforts. The survey collected information 
on the literacy services provided by the programs, the number of persons 
served, and the use and training of volunteers. 



X This survey encompasses adult education and local adult literacy programs as 
described above. However, there are additional organizations which provide 
literacy services, including correctional and military programs, and chose 
provided by businesses. Such programs are not included in this survey 

^ Standard errors for selected national estimates appear in table 10. 

fN 0 3 The Adult Literacy Initiative was created by President Reagan in 1983 to 

\j_ coordinate literacy activities, promote awareness and volunteerism, and 

y collaborate with and build on existing literacy efforts 
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Services Provided 



There is considerable discussion within the adult literacy field as to 
what levels of training should be encompassed by the term "literacy instruc- 
tion " An estima w <=>^ 23 million Americans are below the 8th grade reading 
level, which is gei v considered "functional literacy." Basic literacy 

and pre-GED services ifined below) are directed toward these individuals. 
However, a~: additional AO million adults are considered to be "marginally com- 
petent , " with skills below the 12th grade level; GED services are designed to 
serve this group For purposes of this report, we have chosen to take the 
broader perspective and include all of these levels of instruction. 

The programs participating in the survey indicated which of five 
instructional services they provided (table 1) . 

o Basic literacy instruction (below 4th grade) was provided by the 
highest proportion of programs (86 percent). 

o GED (general educational development, from the 9th grade through high 
school equivalency) and pre-GED (grades 5 through 8) were offered by 
two- thirds of the programs. 

o English as a second language (ESL), both oral and written, was avail- 
able at 58 percent of programs. 

o ESL, oral only, was provided by about one -fourth of the programs. 

Ad ilt education programs and LALP's differed in the proportion of pro- 
grams providing each instructional service. GED and pre-GED instruction were 
available much more frequently in adult education programs than LALP's, while 
oral and written ESL was available slightly more often in LALP's. Overall, 
adult education programs offered more of these five serv- es than LALP's: an 
average of 3.3 services compared with 2.3. 

Most programs employed more than one instructional setting, including 
classes, group tutoring, and individual tutoring. About three- four ths of all 
programs offered instruction through individual tutorin^ while over half made 
group tutoring and classes available (table 2) . Individual tutoring was more 
prevalent in LALP's (93 percent) than in adult education programs 
(65 percent). However, more adult education programs vhan LALP's provided 
group tutoring and far more provided classes. These findings reflect the fact 
that adult education programs are often provided in school districts and com- 
munity colleges and tend to provide *a more formal type of instruction. 



This report focuses on differences between adult" ication and lo^al adult 
literacy programs (LALP's). Similar difference., are found when programs are 
categorized by volunteer use or volunteer maragement. Both of these vaii- 
ables ^re related to program type in that r.ore LALP's u',e volunteers and 
more are managed by volunteers, or a volunteer board, when compared with 
adult education programs 



An estimated 729,000 persons received instruction during a 1-month 
period in spring 1985 (table 3). The majority (about 605,000) obtained 
instruction through adult education programs while the rest were served by 
LALP's. Although the average number of persons served per program was 17 5, 
half of the programs served 50 or fewer. Adult education pre grams served a 
larger average number of persons (210) than LALP's (96). More were served in 
urban areas (260,000) than in either suburbar or rural areas, although there 
were only about half as many programs in urban areas as there were in rural 
areas . 

Almost one-third of the programs had waiting lists of persons wishing to 
receive instruction. There were about 76 "^00 people on waiting lists nation- 
ally. Per program, the average number ot people on the waiting list was 61. 
A higher proportion of LALP's had waiting lists. 



Volunteers 

Nearly two-thirds of all the programs used volunteers, and an additional 
15 percent plan to do so in the next 2 years (table 4). LALP's used volun- 
teers more frequently than adult education programs (94 percent compared with 
51 percent) . This difference will prrbably decrease in the next 2 years 
however, since an additional 21 percent of adult education programs plar to 
start using volunteers. 

Volunteers were employed in a variety of capacities, most of them 
directly related to instruction (table 5): 

o One-to-one tutoring (52 percent of programs ~ing volunteers); 

o Teaching small groups (39 percent); 

o Teacher's aides (34 percent); and 

o Teaching classes (8 percent). 

Over one- fourth of the programs used volunteers in other roles. These 
roles included program management, screening and matching clients and volun- 
teers, training volunteers , publicity and outreach, fundraising, clerical 
duties, and odd jobs. 

Adult education programs and LALP's were generally similar in their use 
of volunteers, except that far more adult education programs used volunteers 



Responding programs were asked to provide the "number of clients/students 
served in the past month " 



adult education programs provided classes;, 
in the other roles described above. 

At the time this survey was conducted, an estimated 107 000 ^""r. 
served in these programs (cable 4) The majority of these, about 82,000, were 
p Z ding services through LALP's. About 80 percent cf the volunteers we re 
teaching or tutoring, again, most of these were serving in LALP s LALP s 
" raged 68 voluntas per program, with 56 of the volunteers teaching or 
tutoring Adult education programs reported markedly fewer volunteers per 
Program 6 an average of 18 volunteers, of whom 17 were teaching or tutoring 
(not shown in tables). 

Barriers to Usi rifl Volunteers 

Asked about barriers to using volunteers, or using more volunteers, pro- 
grams indicited (table 6): 

o A lack of people to volunteer (59 percent); 

o A lack of personnel to train volunteers (36 percent); and 
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o A lack of materials for training volunteers (19 percent). 

Over one-fourth of the programs identified other barriers. These 
included a variety of responses mentioned by small numbers of programs such 
as the need for funding, staff to coordinate a volunteer program, and volun 
teerf with special qualifications (e.g., certification to teach). 

A higher proportion of adult education programs than LALP's cited the 
need for people to volunteer and the need for personnel to train volunteers 

Vnlnnrppr Training. 

Almost all (96 percent) of the programs using volunteers for teaching or 
tutoring provided training for them. Of these programs, 86 percent Prided 
preservicS training in 1983-84, an average of 13 hours of twining. In.«MC 
training was provided at two-thirds of the programs in 1983-84, with an 
average of 9 hours (not shown in tables). 

In about four-fifths of the programs, training was conducted by program 
staff or other volunteers (table 7). About one -third of ^e programs used 
national literacy organization; this was twice as common among LALP s when 
compared with adult education programs. A relatively small proportion 
(11 percent) of programs used outside consultants tor training. 

The types of materials utilized by the most programs in their v0 J unt " r 
training consisted of the Laubach Literacy Action materials (59 percent) and 
in-house materials (43 percent). About one-third of the programs used 
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materials from Literacy Volunteers of America. More LAPP'S than adult educa- 
tion programs had Laubach materials, while more adult education programs than 
LALP's relied on in-house materials (not shown in tables). 

About three- fourths of the urograms with volunteer teachers or tutors 
observed the volunteers to ensure the quality of instruction (table 8) 
Fifty -two percent observed volunteers more than once a month, and 21 percent 
did so less than once a month . More a dul t e due a t ion pro grams than 1^\LP ' s 
conducted observations of volunteers (about 90 percent compared with about 
50 percent). Adult education programs and LALP's also differed in ->e 
frequency of observation. Almost three - four ths of adult education programs 
observed volunteers mor« than once a month compared with 30 percent of LALP's 

Ratings of Volunteer Effectiveness 

Programs using volunteers for teaching or tutoring were asked to rate 
the effectiveness of these volunteers (table 9). Forty percent of the 
programs rated the volunteers as excellent, 51 percent as good, 7 percent as 
fair, and 2 percent as poor. A higher proportion of LALP's (45 percent) rated 
volunteers as excellent compared with adult educatian programs (35 percent). 



Survey Background 

In May 1985, questionnaires were mailed to a national probability sample 
of 900 adult literacy programs. The sample was drawn from the data base of 
Contact Literacy, Inc., which maintains a national listing of literacy 
resources. To the extent that this data base is complete, the estimates in 
this report reflect such programs nationwide, Available information indicates 
that the Contact data base is a relatively complete listing. 

About 11 percent (97) of the sampled programs wers found to be out of 
the scope 0 f this survey; many of these had closed, or did only diagnostic 
testing or referral, or provided materials. The response rate among eligible 
programs was 97 percent. All statements of comparison made in the text are 
significant at the 95 percent confidence level. Standard errors for selected 
items are presented in table 10 as a general guide to the precision of numbers 
in the tables. 

The survey was performed under contract with Westat, Inc., using the 
Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) . Westat 1 s Project Director was Elizabeth 
Farris, and the Survey Manager was Mary Collins. Douglas Wright was the CS 
Project Officer for this survey. FRSS was established by CS to collect 
quickly, and with minimum burden on respondents, small quantities of data 
needed for education planning and policy. 



Laubach Literacy Action and Literacy Volunteers of America are two of the 
largest national volunteer literacy organizations, with member groups 
nati onwide . 



For More Information 

For information about this survey or the Fast Response Survey System, 
contact Helen MacArthur, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
Center for Statistics, Washington, D C. 20208, telephone (202) 254-7351 For 
single copies of this bulletin, contact the Information Services Office at the 
same address, or telephone (202) 254-o057. 
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-Instruct ;:ni. services provided ov joult Uteracv programs bv program ; h ai a: : e r i s t . ; bl :>:a'f> an 
sp-.-g .-85 



p rogratt i 1 "*, aractevistic 


Nutnt/e r 
of 

programs 


Percent of programa 


pr ov id i ng 


T 

ir.at'ucc lonal services j 


Average number 
oi J e -\ i c e s 
per program 


Baaic . 

. i teracv 


Pre-GEL 1 


I 


rrn 3 
GED 


ESL , 
oral or 


I ESL , oral and ■ 
written 

I 1 


Tota . 


* , 18O 


36 


6b 




66 


2- 






j 


Tvpe of program 




















Adult education programs 


: 890 


88 






83 


2^ 




3 


3 


-oca^ adult literacy 


















programs 


1 ,290 


81 






26 


18 




2 


3 


Uae of volunteers 




















Do not ui< volunteers 


1 ,490 


81 


72 




79 


21 


44 


3 


0 


Use volunteers 


2,690 


89 


62 




58 


26 


66 


3 


0 


Servic* area 




















Urban 


1,030 


88 


62 




60 


29 


68 


3 


1 


Suburban 


780 


81 


56 




59 


22 


t>8 


2 


9 


Rural ^ 


1 ,910 


87 


72 




72 ' 


20 


44 


2 


9 


Combined area 


460 


89 


67 




63 


35 


78 


3 


3 



Basic literacy includes inatruction in reeding, writing, and computation below uth grade level 4 
"pre-CED includes inatruction at grades 5 through 8 

3 GED (general educational development) is inatruction at the 9th grade through the high school equivalency diploma 
it 

ESL 'English as a aecond language) la provided at all iavels -o tnoae vhoae native language la not English 

5 D 

Programs were asked to indicate which of the following beat deaenbed their aervice areas urban, suburban, or r -rt i 
Thoae who checked more than one categor, are reported aa aerving combined areaa. 

NOTE —Percent* do not total to 100 becauae raapondenta could indicate more than one type of inatruction 
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Table 2. — Type of instruction provided by aciult literacy programs, bv program 
characteristic 50 States and D.C., spring 1985 





Number 
programs 


Percent of programs off? n.* type of instruction 


Individual tutoring 




f 1 a c c 
\* i. a b 3 C b 




4,180 


74 


59 


60 


Type of program 










AO U 1 L CuUtll iUIl piVJgi mlu o • 


? 890 

*,07U 




DO 


7 7 


LUtll IQUIL i 1 LCI ItV 












\ ?90 


93 


44 


23 


Use of volunteers 










Do nut use volunteers. . . 


1,490 


51 


53 


80 




2,690 


87 


63 


49 


Service area 












1,030 


80 


63 


54 


Suburban 


780 


66 


54 


58 




1,910 


72 


60 


65 




460 


83 


61 


57 



♦Programs were asked to indicate which of the following best desciibed their service 
areas: urban, suburban, or rural. Those who checked more Chan one category are 
reported as serving combined areas. 

NOTE, — Percents do not total to 100 because respondents could indicate more than one 
type of instruction. 
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Table 3 --Number of persons receiving instructional services and numbers on waiting lists, by ,:-ogram 
characteristic 50 States and D C , spring 1985 





Total number of 


Average number 


Percent of 


Average number 


Program characteristic 


persons served 


of persors 


programs with a 


of persons on 




( in thousands ) 


served per program 


waiting list 


waiting lists 



Total . . . 

Type o c program 

Adult education programs 
Local adult literacy 
programs .... 

Use of volunteers 

Do not use volunteers. . 
Use volunteers 

Service area 

Urban 

Suburban 

Rural. . . . ^ . . 
Combined area ... 



729 

605 
124 



188 
541 



260 
153 
171 
145 



175 

210 
96 



127 
202 



255 
196 
90 
313 



30 

17 
59 



14 
39 



47 
29 
20 
36 



61 

103 
34 



191 
36 



56 
31 
99 
30 



Numbers reprtsent a 1-month period in spring 1985. 

2 

Programs were asked to indicate which of the following best described their service *reas* urban, 
suburban, or rural. Those who checked nore than one category are reported as serving combined 
areas 

NOTE, — Averages exclude programs reporting no pi .ons served during the reporting period. 
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adult literal programs, bs p-ogrii: charac t er * s l ic 5C States and T C , sp-irg I^s: 



ProrraTT characteristic 


Pe r cent 
pr ogr iin<. 
use \'clun 


of 

that 
t e e r s 


— y 

Percent of 
programs that j 
plan to use j 
volunteers ir> |-he 
next 2 'ears 


■ 

lot al number 
of volunteers 
( i.i thousands ) 


Average number 
of volunteers 
per program 

L — 


Tot al number 
of teaching 
tutoring 
volunteers 
( m thousands 1 


Total 


tu 




lb 


107 


4" 


90 


Tvpe of program 














Adult education programs 


51 




21 


25 


lfc 


i 3 


Local adult literacy 
programs 


94 




2 


62 


68 




Program management 














Not volunteer-managed 
Vo lunt eer-managed 


51 
89 




21 
4 


34 

73 


25 
56 


31 
59 



Service area 

Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 2 
Combined area 



72 
63 
5S 
79 



11 
16 
19 
11 



39 
18 
25 
25 



54 
36 
23 
66 



34 
16 
20 
20 



*0nlv programs that do not uae volunteers were aaked if they pUn to uae volunteers >n the next 2 years 

Programs were a.ked to indicate which of the following beat deacribed their aervice area. urban, .uburb.n, or rural 
Those who checked more than one category are reported as serving combined areas 

NCTE --Averages excluie programs reporting no volunteers 



li 
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M i' and L> C , i p»- . njr ' 



r * 'p* atrv 



'hf I f -on* 
t u ' o r 1 r g 



Percent o ' pr og r arc c usirp \,c lu'i'f en in roles 



Te ac n 1 ng 
sr.a ! 1 group- 



3^ 



Teach ing T*i'r , *r 
classes > iidf 1 



Transportation J Chi c ' a*« 



*d„lt edu.a io r nrog- 
lo; a . Ad l . t . i * t ac » 
cr og r arc^ 

c rog t .'ft ma n a g e me n : 

No. vr lunteer-iranaged 
V c lu"t eer-T»*niged 



I ,420 
1,170 



8<< 



91 
93 



36 



36 
39 



10 
6 



1* 



it 



Service ire* 

Subur b ir 
Combined «rei" 



7«0 
49C 
1 , 100 
370 



9^ 
90 
89 

9" 



39 

31 
*5 



9 
6 
7 
11 



28 

3<* 
42 



5 
1 1 



3: 



''jther u«;e«; of volunteers include progr ait unageaent , screening and matching volunteer* and clients, turning or supervising 
vr.u-tferi, clerical work, odd jobs, etc 

•pr^Ti^c were asked to indicate which of the following best described their service areas urban, suburban or run, 
Tnose wh- checked more than one category are reported as serving combined areas 

n TL --Percent* dc not total to 100 because respondents could indicate wore than one type of vclunteer role 
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Tab'* b --Barriers to thr jse o* volunteers, bv adult lite' 
spring i^P 1, 



programs, b\ prograt charac t er i st ic 50 States and D C 





—j — 

Number 








Percent 


of pr og r arcs in' i 


t at ing barr lers 
















! 










Program a r a^ f e r 1 s 1 1 c 


of 

programs 

| 


Personnel 
for training 

vc 1 jn t ee r s 


Hater l als 
for training 

vc lunt eer s 


| Materials for 

j students 

i 


t eop 1 e to 
volunteer 


Facilities 
for training 
or teaching 


bar r * e • 


Tot a. 






3b 




1 *» 


11 


59 




1 2 


m 


7\pe of program 






















Adult enu^a 1 t p o^. « 


2 b^' 




3« 




2 3 




fa 






,^ 


Local ijult i.tera;\ 
programs 


1 .290 




29 




9 


8 






13 


u 


i'sf of volunteers- 






















Dc not use volunteers 
I'ae volunteers 


1 ,-,90 

2 ,690 




36 

35 




25 
15 


n 
n 


bC 
56 




11 
• i 


3C 


Service Area 






















Urban 


1 ,030 




3b 




17 


12 


59 




U 


3* 


^•iburban 
Rural ^ 
Combined area 


780 
1 ,°'0 




38 
3? 




19 
20 


9 

10 


62 
58 




17 
6 


2fc 

25 


460 




26 




17 


15 


5/ 




It 


33 



Other barriers include need for funding, peraonnel to avanage a volunteer program, in' 1 lack of qualified volunteers 



^Programs were aaked to indicate which of the following belt deacribed their service areas urban, suburban, or rural 
Those who checked aorr than one categorv are reported as lerv ng coined areas 

NOTE --Percent* do not total to 1 00 because respondents could indicate wore than ort type of barrier 
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Table 7 —viio trains adult literacy volunteers, by progi am character ist ic 5C States and D C 
spring 1<>85 



Program characteristic 


Number 


Percent of programs indicating category of 


trainer 


of 

programs 


Program ataff 

or volunteers 


National literacy 
organization 


Outside 

consult int 


No training 

provided 



Total 2,600 

Type of program 

Adult education programs . 1,400 
Local adi'lt literacy 

programs 1,210 

Program management 

Not volunteer-managed. . . 1,350 

Volunteer-managed 1,250 

Service area 

Urban 730 

Suburban 470 

Rural 1,050 

Combined area* 3^0 



79 

82 
74 



83 
74 



78 
80 

77 



36 

24 
49 



25 
47 



39 
43 
31 
35 



11 

K 
8 



16 
6 



13 
7 
11 
13 



♦Programs were asked to indicate which of the following best described their service areas- urban, 
suburban, or rural. Those who checked more than one category are reported as serving combined areas. 

NOTE. --Percent* do not total 100 because respondents could \ndicate more than one category of trainer. 
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jnteers b% acult lu«ric\ programs, b> program 



chiriL ter*st ic 5C State* and I C tp'vng 



Percent of progra»§ ! . p trtent 0 f program* whose vciuiien • 

observing volunteers j Number of j 

— j programs r- 



More than 
once a 
•one n 



r 

Le I * h an , 
once a i 
month 



observing Observed 
vo lun t eer bv pa id 



staff 1 



Observed bv 
vo lunt eers 



botr pa.c s • 



Z bOC 



27 



Tvpe of p-ojtrair 

Adu.t education p'jgra«$ 
„o:a. adult lteracv 
prcgr atas 



. ,*»00 
1,210 



7} 
3U 



<*8 



,278 
631 



89 
'»8 



Progratr management 

hot volunteer-managed 
Vo * jnteer-managed 



1,350 
1,250 



67 
35 



21 
22 



12 
43 



i,159 

720 



86 

55 



5 
35 



in 



NOTE --Because -f rounding percent* may not total to 100 



Table 9. — Ratings of effectiveness of teach mg/ tutoring volunteers, by program 
characteristic. 50 States and D.C., spring 1985 



Program characteristic 



Number 
of 

programs 



Percent of programs indicating tating 



Excellent 



Good 



Total 

Type of program 

Adult education programs 
Local adult literacy 
programs 



Program management 

Not volunteer-managed. 
Volunteer-managed. . . 



2,600 

1,400 
1,210 



1,350 
1,250 



40 

35 
45 



35 
45 



51 

53 
50 



53 
50 



Fair 



Poor 



10 
4 



10 

5 



3 
(*) 



3 

(*) 



*less than 1 percent. 

NOTE . - Secause of rounding, percents may not total to 100. 
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Table 10. --Standard errors of selected items 



Item 



Es t imate 



Standard error 



Percent of programs providing: 

Basic literacy, all programs 86.0 1.4 

CED, all programs 1.2 



Average number of services per program: 

All programs 3.0 .05 

Adult education programs 3.3 .05 

Local adult literacy programs 2.3 .08 



Percent of programs offering: 

Individual tutoring, all programs 74.1 1.4 

Classes, all programs. 60.4 1.8 



Average number of clients per program: 

All programs 174.9 13.3 

Adult education programs 209.7 16.6 

Local adult literacy programs 96.4 12.3 



Percent of programs usfng volunteers: 

All programs 64.4 1.2 

Adult education programs 51.0 1.6 

Local adult literacy programs 94.3 1.2 



Percent of programs that are volunteer- 
managed : 

All programs 34. 1 1.5 

Adult education programs 15.9 1.5 

Local adult literacy programs 74.8 2.7 



Average number of volunteers per program: 

All programs 40-4 3-5 

Adult education programs 17.6 1.5 

Local adult literacy programs 67.5 6.2 

Percent of programs using volunteers for 

one-to-one tutoring, all programs 92.1 1.5 

Percent of programs indicating these barriers 
to the u6e of volunteers: 

Personnel to train volunteers , all programs. 35.7 1.3 

People to volunteer, all programs 58.9 1.8 

Percent of programs rating volunteers as 

excellent : 

Al 1 programs Z9 .1 2.0 

Adult education programs 34.6 2.9 

Local adult literacy programs 45.4 3.0 
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vSf 3T vOt-UVfTPS Tn ' J report is autno-ized o* lew 2: v. 5 C *:;ie- 1 wv,j# »o- ire -eQo.rec c 

T N j, t t'TtfiAC reepono, yojr cooperation is neeoec 'c mei<e 'ne res*, 's o' 'n.j Bu've> co«prehe~s , »e , 

accurate, enc ti*eN. 



A vc!ur*eer js i person wr^c provide! service* to yoj- orga-.ia' jo«" ■j'^oj' receding se,e*v or ««$es 



1 e uoee vour orgenizet io^ provide adult literacy mat ruct ion 0 j , Yes n c 

[;-' vol x nct rjrr[k instruction, ccmnr. auf$Tios 7 and Rf t up*» th^s qj[S'jonna;«[ , 

*o Wuch o f tne f oiiO«i% aervices ere offered Dv your program .ChCC* A.. ImA' app. t 

|_l ABf-.jteracy j | Pre-GID j ! GfD j~! C 5t , ore] on;, r ~ [S, , on: and *TJ»tr 

U. what typ»\i of instruction do /Ou offer* 7 |_J Individuel tutoring | J Swell group tutoring 

13 Whicn pest oescribes your eervice sree" 7 ( CHfC»f ONP j_j Urbe^ |_| Suburbm | Rure: 

2a Ho« m»n> c 1 ient »'»t uoent » did you eerve in the pe.it ejonth"> 



2b Do voo have a client waiting ] j »t 0 | | tea | j No 'IF YtS How man y are or. *ne litf 



2c. 



Are there anv groupa of c i i ant a 'at udent a that you refer to other program (CMfC* Alt That aPP^y 

i i Grace 0 to <• reading level | } GTD only |~ ( Other {SPfCKr; 

I I Apove grade <* reading le»el | | tSl 



>a. It your progre* managed by volunteera or • volunteer board'' | { Yea } [ No 

Doee vour program uee volunteera ^ (_J Yee |_J No 

3c. (ir NO: 1 Do you plan to uac volunteera m the na»t two yeerr* 7 l_J Tee j | No 

3d. »tuch of the following are beme«*» to your uaing vcluntaara, or using acre volunteered lac* of or 

I I Paraunotl for training volunteer* |_J Raople to volunteer 

I i Aateriele for treining voluntaere racilitiaa for treining or teaching 

I I Material a for atudtnt* 1 j Othar (SPTCIFy) 



[It YOU DO NOT U$f VOLlMTCCKS v CtJMPlCTf QUESTION 7 MO RCTURN THt Out ST 10NNMRE . 3 
3a. Plaaae indicate the total nuaber of vnluntaare you rurrantly hove. 



3f, Oo you have enough voluntaa re to eoat th# currant Jaaand f 0 r •arvico*'* j~| *** LI *o 

>g. Oo you have e waiting liet for woluntoar*** Q| Yee Q| No {If YtS)» How «any are on the lief 

*a. How do you uaa your voluntaare^ (CHCCK AIL THAT A*f I Y ) 

1^1 Ona-to-on* tutoring | J Teaching cleaaae j | Traneportation j^j Other 

|_! Teaching anall groupa (of 10 or aore) OiJd care 

(of leae tn«n 10) | ^ | Taacher'a aidea 

[If YOU X NOT USE VOlUNTftRS IN Tf ACH3 NG OR TUTORING, SKIP TO QuTSTIQN 7J 

bt>. Ho» »en y of your voiunte«re are ueed for teaching/tutoring aervicea*' NUHBFK 

ia. Mho trime your voluntaera'* 

i I Progra* ataf f or volunteera [ j Ou' tioe cone^Me^' 

setional literacy orgeniietion (SPtCIf*> I ' *T9ir A nq prowoeo S*I^ To i.6a 

>d what type of curriculum, or training aaterialf do vou uae for volunteers'' \ 

I ' leubecn .iterac> Action | | In-houae package curricuju^ i Other SPf C I f v 

i i Literec* Voluntaere of Aawrice | ( Lutneren Church wo*e n 



be. ho« men* houre o f pre-eervice training did you provide per v .unteer 198)-&«' , 

bo Mhat «aa the average cott per voK'nteer for pre-eerwce treininq in the pas' i? months" 3 
S for netenaJa S for training t»eff 

5>e. # at portions o f this coat were paid S by the prv;rarn S t>> vcJuntee'-i*' 

bf how «any hours of m-eervice treining did you provide per volunteer in ^eJ-S-"' 

What was 'he average cos* per volunteer for in-aervice trailing m the peat 12 *on»ns"' 
S for *ete r iel» t fc treming atef f 

kr *ha' portions of thjs cost were paid S o> the p-ograjr $ bv » c > unt eert' 1 

t>a nom often ere leeching tutoring volunteera obeerveo 0 

, m Hore ' x>ce e montn | , Leas tha^ once a mo^t n sot a' aw 

bz who ooaerves vol jot eeri* 1 | | Peic sta f "f i i volunteer 

6c 1^ generel , how woul i you rete t«c ef feet i veneat of you' volunteers 'c • u* o-i^g teaching' 1 
j | [tcellent j | Good 1 | fair | ; Poor 



7 Pera^n completing foro. T itle 

Orgenizet ion: _ ^^_^^^^^^^_^^^^^_„ ^ > Phone. 
NCfS for* No. 2379-22, 4 8> 
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